Parliamentary Government in JLngland
Spanish constitutional Government and General Franco
was "a faction fight" in which we, as a nation had no
interest; it must be rare, since  1815, that, a British
minister has announced our indifference to the results
of a struggle between democracy and privilege. The fact
is that, since the war, our foreign policy is largely unin-
telligible save as the expression of a determination to
discourage all movements abroad which, seeking demo-
cratic emancipation, have been driven to recognize that
the vested interests of property arc the main obstacles
in its path; and that discouragement has been enthusiasti-
cally welcomed by the propertied class of this country.
They show a lack of self-confidence, a tendency to panic,
a fear of fundamental examination, like nothing so much
as the attitude in which Burke greeted the French Revo-
lution. When a world-congress of churchmen urges the
need for ecclesiastical bodies to think of the relation of
the Christian religion to social problems, it is admonished
by The Times to remember that the true business of
religion is faith and not works* "A world conference,"
it said, "of Christians might have been better employed
in pondering specifically religious subjects, instead of
devoting much of its time to political and economic
issues."1 Christianity is held even by its Conservative
votaries to be a way of life* "There is need/1 wrote Lord
Salisbury, who, as an ex-leader of the Conservative Party
in the House of Lords, can hardly be suspected of un-
friendly feelings for private ownership, **for a pledge of
loyalty to apply under God's guidance the spirit and
principles of Christ to individual conduct, and to every
department of social and national and international life/*
But in the judgment of The Time$ "this pledge of loyalty"
is out of place when it deals with "economic and political
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